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named, to whom Mr. Wilson dedicates his book, 
has, probably, the greatest collection of Thacker- 
ayana in existence. 

As a general criticism on Thackeray in the 
United States, in addition to the one of hurried 
compilation and composition, already mentioned, 
one might suggest the numerous repetitions and 
redundancies. Paradoxical as it may seem, this 
fault is probably due to the thorough acquaintance 
of the author with his materials, linked with the 
law of associated ideas. In relating a series of 
incidents in which an episode is associated with a 
particular person, any recurrence of the same name 
at once starts a train of ideas in the memory of the 
author, inevitably leading up to, and the re-telling 
of, the old story, the repetitions in some cases 
amounting to four or five in the course of the 
book. A few citations will make the stricture 
apparent : Thackeray's dislike of Sydney Smith 
(i, 74) recalls to our author the remark of the 
second Duke of Wellington who also had an 
aversion for Sydney, 'for he was noisy, tyrannical 
and vulgar. ' Later, in the same volume (p. 239), 
Sydney Smith's name again occurs, and the identi- 
cal story is repeated, occupying fourteen lines. 
Again, (i, 93), referring to Lady Holland's dis- 
courteous remark that ' the majority of Americans 
were the descendants of convicts,' Ticknor re- 
minded her that ' her own family, the Vassalls, 
were of American extraction.' One hundred and 
fifty pages further on (i, 244), the incident makes 
its second appearance, losing for us nearly an entire 
page in its re-telling, — albeit the story is a good 
one. The habit increases as the work progresses : 
Willis's criticism of The Four Georges is quoted 
twice in the identical terms (i, 220 and 242) ; 
Thackeray's pun on his broken nose, 'that he 
could not get over it because it had no bridge,' 
his high regard for Cooper's Leather Stocking 
hero, the ' Adsum ' scene in The Newcomes, and 
numerous episodes, bon-mots, etc., are extremely 
ubiquitous in their nature. These repetitions, 
furthermore, are not needed to furnish entertain- 
ment, for the book is fairly teeming with the 
liveliest interest. 

The criticisms of the book are of slight impor- 
tance, however, when one considers the perfect 
mine of valuable reminiscences incorporated in 
these two volumes. And above all, the constant 



presence of Thackeray's personality, peering 
through the details of the materials, and perva- 
ding the entire mass as well, is amply sufficient 
to cause one to forget the few unimportant faults 
of the book. 

Watson Nicholson. 
Yale University. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 

A Note on Nasalized Vowels. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — That nasalized vowels are found in the 
English of the United States seems to be but 
imperfectly known. Professor Emerson, 1 indeed, 
has noted the occurrence of sS/Hn for ' ' something ' ' 
and of the interrogative ha, M, in the speech of 
the common people of Ithaca ; but he is the only 
one who appears to have pointed out the existence 
of such sounds in an American dialect. Of the 
words which he has cited, ha is not peculiar to 
Ithaca, being found in Louisiana, Virginia, and, 
I presume, in other parts of America : M, is 
heard usually as hoe in the South : and ' ' suthin ' , " 
also printed ' ' su' thin ' , " " su' thin, ' ' is regularly 
used by Charles Egbert Craddock in her stories 
of life in the Tennessee mountains, — whether to 
indicate merely the loss of m or the sound of a 
nasalized vowel, I do not know. 

If sa/>ln is confined to the speech of the illiterate, 
and the place of ha, M, hce, is taken by such an 
expression as " I beg pardon " in polite conversa- 
tion, there are words to which, in rapid speech, 
even cultured Americans give nasalized vowels. 
Thus, a Southerner frequently pronounces the 
words "can't," "shan't," as, for instance, in 
"I can't (shan't) do it," with loss of the final 
-nt, and, at the same time, with a genuine nasal- 
ized vowel, allowing the breath to escape by the 
nose as well as by the mouth. The vowel so pro- 
duced lies about midway between the ce of " man ' ' 
and the e of "men," being neither so low as the 
former nor so high as the latter ; the lips are not 
so tense or retracted as in the French "vin." 

1 Dialect Notes, in, p. 160. 
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Km, see — with a rather high a — represent, natur- 
ally, a weakening of the strong forms hard, scent. 
When followed by a g or a k in the next word, as 
in "go," "come," "can't," "shan't," have 
not a nasalized vowel, but are commonly pro- 
nounced /fccgrj, scerj, with assimilation of n to rj. 

For the sake of comparison, it may be worth 
while to call attention to the fact that nasalized 
vowels occur also in German. Vietor J speaks of 
their existence hi the dialects of Middle and South 
Germany ; and Jespersen 8 cites Vietor' s note as a 
possible explanation of Goethe's rime : 

Es war einmal ein Konig, 
Der hatt' einen grossen Floh: 
Den liebt' er gax nicht wenig 
Ala wie seinen eignen Sohn. 



"William A. Bead. 



Louisiana State University. 



The Sources op Volpone. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — With reference to Mr. Holt's commu- 
nication in the February number of your journal, 
three considerations present themselves : 

1. It will be observed that while the Eev. 
Thomas Francklin was probably the first to point 
to Lucian as the author from whom Jonson bor- 
rowed, his note refers only to Dialogue in (in the 
usual order, no. v) ; whereas Mr. Adams shows 
conclusively that the material for Volpone was 
taken from not fewer than six Dialogues (nos. 
v-ix, xi). The quotation from Da vies is not 
especially important, since he does not seem to 
have been aware of the significance of his own 
remark ; he uses the dialogue between Pluto and 
Mercury (no. v) merely to illustrate a general 
truth. No one in the nineteenth century appears 
to have brought up Lucian in connection with 
Volpone. 

2. In justice to Mr. Adams, it should be stated 
that he was perfectly well aware of Francklin' s 
note and had appended it to his article in the form 
of a note. The note was mislaid in the office of 
Modern Philology, and the article was printed 

* Elemente der Phonetik 1 , p. 154. 
3 Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 55. 



before Mr. Adams could possibly return his cor- 
rected proof; in consequence the note did not 
appear in print. In letters dated November 9 
and 19, 1904, the editors tendered a courteous 
explanation of and apology for the omission. 

3. In reply to Mr. Holt's communication to 
Modem Philology (October 21) supplying the note 
from Francklin, both the editors and Mr. Adams 
informed Mr. Holt that the omission was due to a 
printer's error ; and on December 10 he acknowl- 
edged the receipt of their letters. Mr. Holt's 
failure, in a letter to Mod. Lang. Notes, published 
nearly two months later, to give Mr. Adams due 
credit for knowing of Francklin' s remark, is 

regrettable. 

Clark S. Nosthup. 

Cornell University. 



On the Wearing op Hides by the Devils 
op the Medieval Stage. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Rabelais's Pantagruel (rv, 13) occurs 
a description which should have been quoted or 
cited in the thirteenth footnote to my second article 
on exorcism with a stole (See Mod. Lang. Notes, 
for April, 1905). This description can hardly 
be offered as evidence that the devils in French 
drama had from their earliest appearance on the 
stage worn the hides of various beasts, but scores 
of manuscripts to be seen at the Bibliotheque 
Rationale and other great European libraries are 
adorned with miniatures which prove that medieval 
folk almost invariably thought of the "enemy" 
and his imps as creatures nearly or quite human 
in form and bearing, yet hybrids of man and 
beast because they had hides instead of human 
skin. 

The passage in Rabelais tells how Villon (not 
the real Villon, but the Villon of some legend 
pleasing to Rabelais) "fit la monstre de la Diab- 
lerie parmy la ville et le marche. Ses diables 
estoient tous capparassonnes de peaulx de loups, de 
veaulx et de beliers, passementees de testes de 
mouton, de cornes de boeufz, et de grands havetz 
de cuisine ; ceinctz de grosses courraies, esquelles 
pendoient grosses cymbales de vaches, et sonnettes 
de muletz a bruit horrifique, etc." 



Richard Holbrook. 



Columbia University. 



